FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO ABELARD
principle of interpretation, and his conception of God is such
that neither the trivial act nor the epoch-making event can
be thought of as being irrelevant to the Majesty of the Universe.
The joy of God becomes the fundamental aim and purpose of
the whole social organism; the divine principles of God
become the criteria by which all kinds of social structure, and
the laws which hold them together, are tested. Medievalism
was consciously, profoundly, and ruthlessly theocratic; and the
institution of the Holy Roman Empire may be an object of
mirth to the secular historian of to-day, and was then a constant
scandal to the medieval thinker, but it did hold society together
both as an actuality in one sense, and as a dream in another.
Charlemagne was in a sense the founder of this historic
institution, and from the first he laid the weight of his stress
on the first of the three epithets. He had a strongly imperial
sense, and Rome to him was a name charged with glamour,
but, over and above these, he thought of himself as the Lord's
Anointed, the King David of Western Europe. He even
desired his intimate friends to call him David. It was, of
course, the innovation of his house. The Carolingian succeeded
the Merovingian dynasty, and the whole social emphasis of
the Merovings had been profoundly secular. But both Charles
Martel and Pepin had been drawn by events, and by Boniface,
into the orbit of Rome, and the change had brought about
a new and deeper realization of the divine basis of power and
of the spiritual purpose for which all earthly government
exists. Thus to the solution of his overwhelmingly vast
problem Charlemagne was able to bring the great asset of
a unifying point of view and principle of interpretation. He
faced a heterogeneous chaos, but his own mind was a synthesis.
A spiritual synthesis of experience and of ambition, harnessed
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